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FOR THE NEW CODE. 


Tue Letter-note method secures excellent results when preparing for the requirements 


of the New Code. As compared with either of the new notations, its advantages are as 
follows :— 





lst. Teachers to whom the matter of #ofation is a secondary consideration, and who wish 
to use that which yields the best and quickest results with the least possible labour, will find 
Letter-note serve their purpose excellently. Letter-note gives every educational advantage 
afforded by the new notations, and in addition provides certain teaching facilities of its own ; 
it is as easily or more easily taught, having the rising and falling notes of the staff to aid in 
studying ‘une, together with similar pictorial help as regards ¢ime; and, having obtained 
Government recognition, it gives every advantage afforded by the other systems when the 
pupil comes up for examination. 

2nd. On the other hand, in cases where it is desired to teach the staff-notation even- 
tually, Letter-note avoids the loss of time and labour entailed when the new time-symbolism 
has to be learnt first, and afterwards the old—a vital consideration, for it is admitted, even by 
new-notationists themselves, that two notations cannot be thoroughly taught during the time 
usually allowed for musical tuition in schools. Further, eve Teachor knows that the 
notation learnt first is that which will remain most familiar and easy, simply because it ie 


learnt first; and Letter-note secures the advantage that the student uses the staff-notetior 
from the very commencement of his reading lessons. 


tS Text books—The Junior Course, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 6d. ; Choral Primer, same prio*a 
Penny Educators (Choral Harmony, Nos, 110, 111, 118, 114, ete.) ; The Code Singer, in penny numhe- 
or in threepenny parts with wrapper, ready shortly. 

In all the above-mentioned, the sol-fa initials are continued throughout, and these works oa. 
used by very young pupils. 


FOR ADULT EVENING GLASSES, 
HIGH AND MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOLS. 


Where vocal music only is practised, the facts of the case are precisely analogous to 
those above-stated, but in Colleges where the pianoforte and other instruments are taught 
the conditions are even more favourable for Letter-note, as here the pupil mus? learn the 
staff-notation. In such a case, the efficient teaching of two notations being an impossibility, 


the use of an easy staff-notation method becomes a necessity for the study of sight-singing and 
for purposes of voice-cultivation. 


t& Text books—The Graduated Course, 1s. or 1s, 6d.; The Pupil’s Handbook (containing the songs 
exercises, etc., given in The Graduated Course), two parts, 3d. each : The Choral Primer, 6d. in wrapper, 
or in penny numbers. In the first two works, the sol-fa initials are gradually withdrawn, training the 
pupil to dispense with such aid : in the Choral Primer the sol-fa initials are continued throughout, the 
amount of work to be accomplished being less in consequence. 





London: #, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Raw, H.C, 
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Advertisements. | 
The charge for Advertisements is Lea. 6d. for the firet 
en'y woras, and Cd, for each succeeding ten, | 


Ceo Correspondents, 


Thrte legihly — Write concisely— Write impartially. 
Reports of Conceris, Notices of Classes, ete., should 
reach us by the 20th of each month. 
The name and address of the Sender must accom- 
pany all Correspondence, — 





Teachers of the Letter-note Method 
ars respectfully urged to send us from 
time to time full information respecting 
their work. 








Whe G2uaver, 


August ist, 1884. 





Scale bersus Triad. 


Ge HE question as to which is the 
better introduction to the study 
of sight singing—practising the 
" seale as a whole, or using the 
sounds of the po triad only—is 
one of the points of divergenee 
between Letter-note and Tonic Solfa. It is 


aT 
——— 


yg 
Rr ae. 


a 


not in itself a vital point; for abundant expe- 
rience has shown that fluent reading and just 
intonation are obtained by both methods. 


Nevertheless, as in several of the Tonie Solfa 
text-books we find such an assertion as this, 
‘when pupils begin with the seale instead of 
the chord they always learu to flatten,” the 
question at once becomes an important one, 
and still more as in one of these Tonic Solfa 
works Letter-note is specifically referred to, 
not indeed as having already any flat pro- 
veny, but only as adopting the (as supposed) 
flat-producing scale. Let us, therefore, try to 
aseortain “whether these things be so.” 

First, as to the principle of the thing. 
Letler-note, notwithstanding it had before it 
the example of Tonic Solfa, deliberately 


alapted the Seale as ats entrance-gate, and 










1. All who sing by ear are already able to 
sing the seale, but the triad must be taught 
as a new thing. Try the experiment: give 


| an ear-singer a note to commence with, ask- 


ing him to sing upwards. A hundred to one 
he will sing the notes of the scale correctly, 
perhaps not necessarily taking the given note 
as the key-note; but ten to one he does that 
too. Now all educationists agree as to the 
advisability of using a known fact or thing in 
order to teach what is unknown, and that is 
precisely what Letter-note does by com- 
mencing with the scale. 

2. The mental effect of any one sound 
cannot be truly recognised unless a// the 
sounds are present to the mind. We doubt 
not our Tonic Solfa brethern would admit 
this to be true, and if “mental effect” is the 
important matter which all Tonic Solfaists 
make it, then clearly it is better to derin right 
than to gef right after some progress has 
been made. 

3. Until the pupil has learned to associate 
no, MI and sot with a particular tonality, 
these sounds, sung by themselves, are not 
DO, MI and sot to Aim. This reason is the 
counterpart of No. 2. It is perfectly clear 
that a pupil taught for the first time to sing 
DO, MI, SOL, without any reference to the 
other sounds of the scale, has simply learned 
the sounds of @ major triad, it may be that of 
FA, SOL, or any other. It is also perfectly 
clear that until scale-practice has as it were 
given the Tonic Solfaist the key-note, he can 
have no true knowledge of the effect or the 
functions of either of the three sounds taught 
him. Here again we say, it is better to begin 
right than to get right afterwards. 

4. In scale-practice all the sounds are 
alike easy and natural. The ‘Tonic Solfa plan 
does unquestionably make certain sounds 
easier to be dealt with than certain others, 
the result being the creation of a purely 
artificial difficulty, where otherwise every- 
thing would be easy and natural. 

These are four (as we think) sound reasons 
for preferring the Scale to the Triad when 
commencing the study of sight-singing. 
Principles—even what our friends would call 
Tonic Solfa principles—all point to the con- 
clusion that the former is the better way. 





that for the followmg rearons :— 


Bat possibly the contention of the other side 
| 





may be, that resu/ts are the real criterion: 
if so, let us next look at the question from a 
practical point of view. 

Second, is there any foundation for the 
Tonic Solfa statement that pupils who begin 
with the scale always learn to flatten? We 
answer, None whatever. The flat singing, 
instanced by the late Mr. Curwen as resuit- 
ing from scale-practice, was (he tells us) the 
product of fixed-po pupils at or before the 
time he began his labours. Dr. Hullah has 
since pointed out (truthfully, we think) that 
the ear and voice of the untrained public of 
that date were incapable of anything better; 
but times have changed, the music-master has 
operated, and what was the rule then is or 
ought to be the exception now. 

The charge, however, remained in Mr. Cur- 
wen’s books, and it was perhaps inevitable 
that the statement should be implicitly 
believed by his followers, who in their turn 
almost as inevitably extended its meaning so 
as to imply that Tonic Solfaists kept better 
pitch than other people, rarely if ever flatten- 
ing. But what are the facts of the case—do 
not Tonic Solfaists flatten, and that to an 
extent much greater than the average? In 
order to answer this query fairly, let us quote 
from their own official organ. In the Zonic 
Solfa Reporter of June, 1867, appears the 
following :— 

“An INTERMEDIATE writes:—1. ‘Can any one 
tell me why it is that the Solfaists flatten so 
much? The old notationists do not do so. Is it the 
changes of key that cause it ?’—Given a body of 
old notationists and one of Solfaists singing with- 
out any instrumental accompaniment, we do not 
think the Solfaists would flatten anything like the 
old notationists. Theoretically they ought not, for 
their notation gives them an advantage in bring- 
ing them up as singers without the aid of tempered 
instruments. Practically they do not, as our own 


tening is a general infirmity common to all the race 
of singers, whatever their ‘nation.’ ‘The causes of 
it are, not taking breath often enough, and care- 
lessness of posture and delivery in singing. Piano 


passages are especially fatal to a maintenance of 


the pitch, because the singer is tempted to relax 
his physical effort when singing softly, whereas 
he ought the rather to increase it.” 

Other and similar quotations could be 
given, but the above leaves ao doubt as to 
the state of matters at /Aué/ time: and (let us 
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remark here by way of pure heosis) it 
singular that scale-practice is omitted frow 


| the list of probable causes of ilattening. 


That time is not the present, however, and 
it will be expedient to apply our stethoscope 
to a more recent case. Accordingly we turn 
to the July 1884 issue of the same Journal 


which contains a summary of the Judges’ 


notes of the Tonic Solfa Crystal Palace com 
petition a month earlier, aud therein we find 
the following :— 

“There were, however, some serious deflections 
from the pitch; to the extent of a full tone, aud 
even in some few instances the voices dropped a 
minor third. Loss of pitch was noticeable to a 
more or less serious extent in about half the choirs 
singing.” 

It is presumable that the competing choirs 
represented the e/i/e of ‘Tunic Solfa, yet about 
half of them flatten to the extent of a full! 
tone, and in some cases as much as a minor 
third. A choir which drops two semitones, 
or still worse three semitones, is certainly far 
below the average, and, if this is the case wii’: 
chosen veterans, what can be expected from 
the less experienced? It is idle, therefore, 


| to claim for Tonic Solfa any special immunity 


from loss of pitch. 

How, then, has Tonic Solfa acquired so 
high a reputation in this respect? This, too, 
we can answer, for we £vow. The fact is, our 
friends, with that tact and management whic! 
are their well-known characteristic, have 
always taken care to /ide loss of pitch so 
far as it could be hid. Repeatedly have we 
seen them, when an ev.ore was demanded, 


| delay recommencing until the audience 


became too demonstrative for further delay, 
and this simply to guard against a possible 
loss of pitch being deteeted when the key- 


| note was sounded afresh. The device is 
experience shows. But they do flatten, and flat- | 


certainly worldly-wise, and choirs addicted to 
losing pitch may profit by the hint. 

And now, before concluding, let us state 
what we saw done only a few weeks ago, in a 
Letter-noie elementary class before reach 
ing its 26th lesson. his class—reared upon 
the flat-engendering seale, remember—-sanyz 
several of their part-songs additional verses 
included, these Cones berg in Various 
the teacher p tening one tune from the ¢ 


, 


without veferring to the tuuing-fork, and 
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result was a apaeare perceptible flattening, | with bated breath, finally sealing the conclusion 
considerably less than half a semitone, which | that—spiritual communication had been made in 
very slight deflection may (owing to laws well | English—the great spirit of the white man had 
known to the acoustician) have been caused | Spoken to them. And ardently desirous that 
entirely by tuning one key from the other, their children should hear through the same 

Such a fact, taken in connection with the mysterious medium the great spirit of the Indians, 


, ‘ - : they begged that they might be allowed to take 
flattening to which experienced Tonic Sol- away with them an apparatus similar to the one 


faists are liable, is quite sufficient proof that, | which had so stirred their simple minds and filled 
if loss of pitch is attributable to either plan, | them with superstitious awe.—S/andard. 
it is attributable to that which begins with Among the annoyances the actor has to endure, 
the triad; and henceforth Letter-note Teachers | says the Era, is one that comes from the indus- 
have answer provided should their creed be | trious nut-cracker, who usually keeps up a running 
called in question. fire throughout the performance. Sometimes the 
annoyance is so great that the much vexed ‘ihes- 
pian ventures on a protest. At the Theatre Royal, 
PARTY of warrior chiefs belonging to the Hartlepool, the other evening, the villain of the 
tribe of the Apaches, which dwells in piece—well played by Mr. Stewart—having been 
New Mexico and Arizona, has recently, | brought to book, was being led from the stage 
according to American papers, been struck with | between a couple of detectives, when, turning on 
awe and amazement, the telephone being the cause his late victims, he observed, with appropriate 
of their emotion. They were passing through St. | dramatic gesture, “The greatest misery I wish you 
Louis, on the Missouri, and were made to listen to is that you may be cursed with an audience that 
a voice coming through the telephone. Quite cracks nuts through your performance.” The nut- 
unable to account for what to them was an inex- | Ctacking ceased, and Mr. Stewart went off amidst 
plicable phenomenon, they became greatly excited, | # Storm of laughter and applause. 
the faint sounds that reached their ears producing, A novel feature in the arrangements for the 
according to spectators of the experiment, a more | next promenade concerts at Covent-garden, which 
powerful effect than the roar of wild animals or | will begin on August 9th, will be the issue of 
the cries of savages during a combat. When tke | transferable season-tickets. For special concerts 
emotion had calmed a little, the chiefs wrapped | to be given with the co-operation of artists of the 
their mantles around them, and remained for a | highest eminence towards the end of the season 
time buried in thought. Then they drew to- | the promenade will be abolished, and the audience 
gether, to talk over and discuss the great event | will be seated. —Zcho. 

















Cheap Edition, price 28. Bd, 


THE: MUSIC OF THE BIBLE 


With an Account of the Development of Modern Musical Instruments from Ancient Types. 


By JOHN STAINER, M.A., Mus. Doc. 


*« Shews the result of extensive reading and enquiry. The book 1s profusely illustrated, and will fully repay 
perusal by the Biblical student and musician.” —A¢henaum. 

“Dr. Stainer has availed himself of aH possible sources of information, and, writing with the enthusiasm of 
a devoted student, he has given us a work which cannot fail to be acceptable alike to Bible readers and to the 
thoughtful lovers of music.” —Rock, 

“ The book embodies the result of laborious research, as well as that profound knowledge of musical science 
of which Dr. Stainer is master. It is illustrated by more ‘than a hundred woodcuts , and will undoubtedly take 
yank as a standard work on the subject of which it treats.” —Scotsman. 

“It gives a short account of every instrument mentioned in Holy Scripture, stating what is known as to its 
construction, origin, and uses, and is an able, learned, and interesting book,” —Sa/isbury Journal. 

**A charming disquisi:ion by a thoroughly competent authority on points of great interest—the musical 
habits and tastes of the Assyrians, Egyptians, and Jews, the strueture of their instruments, and the gradual 
development ot the modern musica! instruments from these ancient types.” —Arad/ord Observer. 


Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludyate Hill, London, 
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(Concluded from paye 258.) 


a) 

‘e>' ROM what has been said, it is evident that 

Ur the sensations are complex in the hearing 
$) 

“~<“* of concerted pieces and finales; and it is, 


consequently, almost impossible to analyse them 
at once. The most experienced artists do not 
always succeed in it; and they often pronounce 
judgments which they afterwards retract. It is 
not until afier having heard pieces of this kind 
two or three times, that we can form a clear idea 
of their construction, and appreciate their merit. 
All that relates to their melody is analysed in the 
same manner as in airs and duets; but there is one 
circumstance required for the perfection of these 
pieces, which must offer more difliculty to any one 
who has not made a serious study of the art; and 
this is the arrangement of the voices, and the 
contrasted movements which result from them, 
To overcome this difficulty, we must first separate 
that which belongs to the dramatic expression, 
and to the melody, from the other constituent 
parts of the piece, and form an opinion upon 
them; afterwards, giving our attention successive- 
ly to the details of the movement of the voices, 
of the contrasts of character, harmony, and in- 
strumentation, we may gradually form ideas of 
all these things; and at last become so familiar 
with them as to experience no difficulty in com- 
bining them, and in appreciating them as a 
whole, instead of receiving from them only a 
vague pleasure, such as is experienced by the 
public, which has never learned to reflect upon its 
sensations. 

The music of the church is more simple than 
dramatic music in certain respects, and more com- 
plicated in others. In its origin it was nothing 
more than an expression of religious sentiment, 
free from passion, and consequently very simple. 
But our natural desire of emotion did not allow 
musicians to remain long within such narrow 
limits. The Sacred writings, both the devotional 
and the historical, contain pathetic narratives, 
bursts of joy, and a figurative language, stamped 
with all the magnificence of the East. The feeling 
of piety, clothed in these figures and this lan- 
guage, has not been discerned by many com- 
posers, who have only perceived the practicability 
of expressing the grief and joy of the prophet- 
king, or the events sketched in the Apostle’s 
creed. From that time it became necessary to 
have recourse to the ordinary means employed in 
dramatic music, and to make use of them with 
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vor of the others. After having experienced 
emo'‘ions of the theatre, one is hardly 
prepared to enjoy a calin and simple music during 
he whole of a service of the church; and the 
composers, therefore, have been led by necessity 


to introduce into their sacred music a little of 


the worldly expression of the opera. It must not 
be supposed, however, that the calm and majestic 
music of the church cannot be relished at the 
present day. Let us take, for example, the masses 
or the motets of Palestrina, or, in another kind of 
composition, the psalms of Marcello, and we shall 
see that, with a good performance, this music will 
act upon a cultivated audience as a more modern 
style might do, but with different effects, 

In order to be prepared to relish religious musio 
of a grave and antique character, we must, in the 
first place, divest ourselves of our habits, and be 
firmly persuaded of this truth—that the art has 
more than one means of reaching the heart; for 
the obstacles which our will opposes to certain 
emotions, against which we are prejudiced, pre- 
When once we have the 
disposition to attend, and the desire to experience 


vent them from arising. 


pleasure, we shall not be slow to receive it, if the 
work which we hear contains real beauties, though 
they may be of an order foreign to our ordinary 
ideas. Nothing more is necessary than to analyse 
our feelings; and, for this, we must proceed in the 
same way as for music of any other kind. 

The melodies of religions music are rarely so 
easy to be understood as those of the dramatic, 
because they are more intimately connected with 
Add to this, that we most com- 
monly find in them imitations, fugues, and the 
other scientific forms, of which we have heretofore 
given the details, and also that it is scarcely 
possible to class this kind of melody in the 


the harmony. 


memory, as we do the melodies of operas, On 
accout of this difficulty, it is necessary to receive 
the impressions of religious music, as a whole; 


and, to do this, more skill in the analysis of har- 


mony is requisite Consequently we ought to 
commence the education of the « h this kind 
of music. As the ear can become skilful only by 
degrees, we must not sulfer it to contra the 


habit of judging of sacred music, until after it 

























































































































































































































































































































































2éis 


shall 
style, 


have becowe familiar with the dramatic 
Observation ou scientific forms wil! 
sibly succeed to the study of harmony in iasses; 
and, if we will only give it a little attention, we 
shall soun acquire sufficient ideas of those cum- 
binations which are characteristic of the religious 
style. 


ihsen- 


‘Lhe last step in the musical education of an | 
amateur, who has uot made any elaborate study | 


of wusic, is the inswumental svyle. ‘Ibus there 
are few persons, strangers tu this art, who like 


to hear quartets, quintets, or other pisces, not | 


designed to show the skill of the performer. ln the tirst wrong dene to the English author, and 
this kind of music, the ead is not distinct, the | it is intentional; a second wrong is done when an 
Jo please the ear is | 


certainly one of the essential parts of insiru- | oF an article, again reprints it here, assigning its 
mental as well as of all other music; but it must | 


object is not palpable. 


also excite; it has its peculiar language of ex- 
pression, which no other language interprets; and, 


of comprehending it, and this requires practice. I 


occasion to repeat several times; we must have 
patience to hear it without prepossessions, even 
though it should not please; with perseverance, 
we shall at length enjoy it, and then we may 
begin to analyse it; for this kind of music also 
has its melodies, its rhythm, its symmetrical 
qualities, its varieties of form, its effects of 


the application of the processes of dramatic 
analysis, we shall acquire notions of it, as well as 
of every other kind of music.— Fefis. 





Srom the Bulcimer to the Barpsi- 
chord. 


By Joun Srainer, M.A., Mus. Doc. 


* it was discovered that an article therein, 


bearing the above title, was from the able | 


pen of Dr. Stainer, and that the QuaveR had not 
only unwittingly deprived that gentleman of the 
credit of its authorship, but also trespassed upon 
the copyright of Messrs. Cassell and Company. 
The unfortunate mistake; deeply regretted by 
all concerned when discovered, occurred in this 
wise: the article was transcribed from a London 
contemporary, which in its turn copied from the 
Musical Herald. \n former years there was a 
London publication of that name; which being 
the case, it was an easy jump to the conclusion 


that the article was public property. Accordiny- 


ly it appeared in the Quaven, credited as before | 


| credit it to the wrong party. 


; : . ' late sight-singing propagandist) used to complain 
Rermeny and its modes of instrumentation. By | of such infringement of his rights, which when it 
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to the uscal Heruid. Wt now appears that this 
parvicular Jlueeal Mera’d is 


which, with a ivoo 


au <inerical paper, 
siender regard for tmeunm et 
fuum not altogether un’vowi in America, appro- 
priated the article without ackuowled sient of its 


| origin. 


Herein Dr. Stainer is unfortunately paying a 
penalty often attached to greatness: iv common 
with the productions of other prominent English 


| authors, Dr. Siainer’s works are being extensively 


reprinted on the other side of the Atlantic, often 
without acknowledzment of any kind. This is 


English editor, attracted by the intrinsic merits 


authorship to the American publication from 


| whence it bas been copied. Which wrong, al- 

none divi his | : 4 | though unintentional, is even more injurious 
- ? g r . o 

therefore, we must divine this language instead | +, the interests of the Author than the furmer 


one, 
would say of instrumental music what I have had ! - 


It is to be feared that such cases are only too 
frequent, for, although it is a universal journal- 


| istic rule to copy and acknowledge, yet when no 


acknowledgment is given in the first instance 
there is an imminent danger that suceeediny 
reprints will either give no acknowledzment or 
Mr. Llickson (the 


happens is a circumstance to be regretted by all 


| parties. 


Dr. Stainer and Messrs. Cassell and Company 


_ havin, courteously accepted the above-iven ex- 


planation of the appearance of their article in 


| the Quaver without name or permission, it only 


remains to tender the thanks of this journ|| for 
their kindness, with an apology for the unwjtting 
wrong done to them. It may be a pariial repar- 


| ation of that wrong to state here that the article 


“From the Dulcimer to the Harpsichord” is taken 


| from Dr, Stainer’s “Music of the bible,” which is 
OON after the issue of last month’s QUAVER | 


a legitimate Enylish reprint of articles appearing 
in the “ Bible Educator.” Both of these works are 
published by Messrs. Cassel! and Compauy, and an 
advertisement of the former appears at page 266 of 
this sheet. ‘Good wine needs no bush,” and Dr, 
Stainer’s name as Author would alone be suflicient 
guarantee that purchasers will not be disappointed 
with their bargain: but after careful examination 
of the book in question (further and fuller 
reference to which will be made at a future time) 
it is competent to say that readers investing the 
modest sum of half-a-crown in the purchase of 
“The Music of the Bible” will possess a vast fund 
of information upon a suliject interesting to every 
Christian masician, information as relitble as the 
most pains-taking accuracy can render it. 











SECULAR. *99 Why shonld a sigh escape us Ort» 
ae ' +9 ed i How sweet the joy Tirsutcet. 
2 All the Choruses usually perform in *100 Upon the poplar bough Paxton 
Locke’s Music for‘* Macbeth Sentein heres Somes 
i ling morn Spofforth. “eg ate par no 
Hail, smiling m ‘ an Over the Summer Sea. Verdi. 
See our oars with feather’d spray 
Stevenson. SACRED. 
57 Come, gentle Spring Haydn. 51 Wecome, in bright array (Fwdas). Handel. 
t,36 Never forget the dear ones 3. Root. Lead, lead on ( Fudas). Handel. 
Merrily o’er the waves we go Bradbury. | 154 Ye gates, lift up your heads Dr. Thomson. 
The Foot Traveller Abt. O send Thy light forth R. A. Smith. 
61 The Chough and Crow 3. Bishop. | 56 Who is a patriot 
62 The huge globe has enough to do Praise the Lord 
3%. Bishop. Gently, Lord, O gently lead us Spanish. 
63 May Morning Flotow. {oy to the World 
Come to the woody dell Pelton. | 59 ith songs and honours Haydn. 
65 Which is the properest day to sing Ame. Hymn of thanksgiving Mason. 
Beat high,ye hearts Kreutzer. God is near thee 
65 Now strike the silver strings Rudd. | *60 But in the last days Mason. 
Since first I saw your face Ford. | *64 Great is the Lord American 
{97 Step together Irish. | Arise, O Lord American. 
For freedom honour and native land | *69 Awake, Awake 
Werner. *70 I will bless the Lord at all times R. A. Smith. 
The Mountaineer Tyrolese. | *71 Hallelujah! the Lord reigneth R. A. Smith. 
What delight what rebounds German. God the Omnipotent Russian. 
GS Comzs let us all a-maying go Atterbury. | +72 The brave man Nageli. 
Hark! the lark Cooke. Lift up, O earth Root. 
ifcre in cool grot Mornington. From all that dwell below the skies 
*>3; Come on the fight winged gale Callcott. When shall we meet again 
’;4 Sleep, gentle Lady Bishop. O wake and let your songs resound Himmel 
70 Sparkling little fountain Bradbury. All hail the pow’r of Jesus’ name 
The dazzling air Evans. | *75 Blessed be the Lord R. A. Smith. 
*73 On Christmas eve the bells were rung King. Great and Marvellous R. A. Smith. 
*so ITail, all hail, thou merry month of May *77 Grant, we beseech thee Callcott 
Shinn. Come unto me when shadows 
*S; The sea, the sea Neukomm. 79 The Lord is my Shepherd Beethoven. 
*s3 The singers Kreutzer. Let songs of endless praise L. Mason. 
*Sy Hark! above us on the mountain Kreutzer. My faith looks up to thee L. Mason. 
8) Call John American. | *81 Beyond the glitt’ring starry sky Husband. 
The ‘Travellers 82 Blest Jesus, gracious Saviour M. Haydn. 
90 Laughing Chorus Root. Hymn of Eve Ame. 
Soldier’s Love Kucken. Salvation to our God 
*93 Foresters, sound the cheerful horn Bishop. | *84 I will arise Cecil. 
‘94 Gaily launch and lightly row Mercadante. Blessed are the people 
My Lady is as fair as fine Bennett. *86 I was glad when they said unto me Callcott. 
*95 See the bright,the rosy Morning Blum. 88 Then round about the starry throne Handel. 
The Land of the True and Brave Abt. *91 Oh! how beautiful thy garments Naumann. 
*)»6 What shall he have that killed the deer *92 Put on thy strength, O Zion Naumann, 
Bishop. *98 Sing to the Lord, our King and Maker 
*»7 The song of the New Year Donizetti. (Gloria from ist. Service). Waydn 
Vol. 2, handsornely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price four shillings. 
CONTENTS OF VOLUME III, 
The whole of this Volume is printed in Letter-note. 
Each Number contains exght pages. 
sor Sacred Peace, celestial treasure - Storace | 104 The minute gun at sea . . King 
Sweet Spring is returning - ° - Swiss | The storm ° ° . e Bradbury 
Albion, on thy fertile plains - Braham | 105 ¢ Away, away, the anchor weigh S. Webhe 
Spring, beautiful Spring - . - Hook | & On, on, thou eagle-pinioned G F Worbe 
102 Come, come quickly away - - Root S Her mighty sails the breezes swell Colvil/r 
Nature’s woodland call - - Avnerican | Sp Isle of beauty, fare thee weil 
Canadian boat song - - - Moore | g Roll on, majestic ocean i ° Root 
Peaceful slumbering on the ocean Storace | -s The voyage of life - - - Matthaei 
When the sweet night - - Amer can | 106 A Now radiant Vesper - - - Do. 
Moonlight chorus - - Bradiury & A wet shee: and a flowing sea Kucken 
103 All’s well : - - - Brahem .y How cheery are the mariners Gollinich 
Sofily the moonlight - - : Auber } &% On the sea - - . - Mendelssohn 


Harmony (continued) 





CONTENTS OF YOLUME MII. 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH 


Che Hetter-note Singing Method. 


A Graduated Course of Elementary Instruction in Singing, by David Colville and George Bentley 
In this course the soifa initials are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Pupil’s Handbook, containing the songs, exercises, ete., in the above course, published sepa- 
rately. In two parts, wd. each. 

i ‘he Letter-note Singing Method, E!ementary Division. A course of elementary instruction im 
singing, by Davii Cojvile. In this course the notes are lettered throughout. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 
he Choral Guide, containing the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course. In two parts, 3d. each. 

The Junicr Course, a course of elementary prac ice in singing, by David Colville. In this course the 
motes are le tered throughou', Arranged for two treb es, wi ad 4d. bass. In penny numbers. 

The Choral Primer. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this course the notes 
are Jettcred throughout. Sixpence, in wrapper or in penny numbers, 

The Blemontary Singiny Master. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this 
course the solfa initials are eraduaily wirhdrawn., In cloth, ts.6d, ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Hlementary Singing School, ccutaining the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course. In 
two parts, 3d. each. 

Penny Educators, the notes lettered throughout. These are educational numbers of Choral Harmony, 
each of which illustrates a given subject ; they may be used to supplement the larger works, or will themselves 

rovide outline courses of instruction, The fo lowin» are already published : Choral Harmony, No. 110, Practice 
in Simple Time ; No. 111, Triplets and Compound Time ; Nos, 113 aud 114, Exercises and Studies in Modu- 
Jation. Other numbers are in preparation, 

Letter-note School Music. Songs and Rounds arranged progressively as a Conrse. The notes are 
lettered throughout. In half; enny numbers. 

Intonators, 3s.6d. and upwards. A pattern of tune for teacher or pupil, giving the just sounds of the 
scale in ail keys. Descr p ive tract, one penay. 

The Sol-fa Ladder (ada; ted from Miss Glover’s original). A Jarge diagram of the scale for Class use, 
Paper only, with four side columns arranged as in the Modulation Table, 4d. per octave ; single column, 3d. per 
octave, Calico, with rotlers, two octaves, 4s. For the information of teachers a descriptive leaflet, giving 
full information respecting the Sol-fa J adder, Staff Ladder, and Movable Do Ladder, can be obtained by forward- 
ing a hal{penny stamp or post wrap o Mr. D. Colv tle, 20, Paternoster Row. London. 

The Staff Ladder, Same as the So!-fa Ladder, but wiih the addition of the staft-lines, Can be set so 
as to show the DO on aii, ling-or space, for which purpose it should be mounted on rollers according to directions 
supplied. Paper only, is.6d.: caiico, with rollers, 7.61. For descriptive leaflet apply as directed above for 
Sol-fa | adder. 





The Movable DO Ladder. Same as the S‘aff Ladder, but the staff-lines are separate from the 


diagram, and r upwards or downy , permitting the DO to be set to any line or space. 
Calico, with rollers, 10s. ; paper only, ts. For descriptive lea‘let apply as directed above for Sol-fa Ladder. 

The Transposition Index. A card with a movab.e index, useful for the purpose of explaining the 
theory of keys, trai milion, motulauon, ete. 6d. 

Twelve Reasons for Learning to Sing at Sight. A leaflet for gratuitous distribution, 

per bundred, or one iy per dozen, 

Pupil’s Certificates ‘of Proficicncy. All Teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to use the 
certiicaie in their c asses asa test aud stimuws. Blank certificates, post free tod. per dozen, can be obtained 
from Mr. D. Colville, 20, Paternoster Row, London. Choral Harmony, No, 163 contains the Examination- 
paper for the Elementary Certiticate. 

The Quaver, with which is published CooraAL Harmony, a monthly musica! Journal, price one penny, 
including the music. 

Choral Harmony, 2 collection of part-music, in penny numbers, each of which contains from 4 to 8 
pages. printed e:ter in letter-noie or in the ordinary notation, Lists of contents on application. 

The Letter-note Vocalist, Full music size, 3d. per number, containing songs, duets, trios, etc., 

rinted in letier-no'e, 
‘ Psalmody Selections. -Fourteen popular tunes and hymns, printed in letter-note, Choral Harmony 
No. 112, one penny. 4 

Easy Cantatas, S.A<T.B., with solos, etc. Dawn of Spring, 4d. ; Advent of Flora, 6d. 

The follow ny are printed in letter-note—Pilgrims of Ocean, 4d. ; Maypole, 3d. Words only, for the use of an 
audience, Ove penny for each cantata, 

The Choral School. In fourpenny parts, each containing five or six numbers of Choral Harmon 
classitied a- to their diffieulty. Intermediate, Parts 1V., V., X1IL, X1V. ; Advanced, Parts VI., VIII, XVIy 
XVIT., XIX. ; Upper, Parts XI., XIL, XV., XVIII, XX. 

Training Books for use ia connection with any method of instruction. _Colville’s Elementary Course, 
cloth, 1s.3d. ; wrapper, 'wo parts, 4. exch, Also, Elementary Practice, same prices. 

Locke’s “ Macbeth” Music, ill the choruses usually performed, in vocal score, one penny, in 
Choral Harmony No. 52. 

For Christmas and New Year. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 126, 127, 128, 135, 148, 
156, 157, 162, 174, elc. 


Pre ae 


Loudon: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 
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